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CAN HE CARE? 


AMONG 80 many, can He care ? 

Can special love be everywhere ? 

A myriad homes, a myriad ways, 
And God's eye over every place? 
Over but in. The world is full, 

A grand omnipotence must rule ; 
But is there life that doth abide 
With mine own living, side by side ? 


From the great spaces, vague and dim, 
May one small! household gather him ? 
I asked; my soul bethought of this: 
In just that very place of his, 

Where he hath put and keepeth you, 
God hath no other thing to do. 


—A. D. T. Whitney. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A VOICE FROM COLORADO. 
Some time ago,at the Unitarian Church which we 
attend, I noticed a Friend of our branch and his wife 
go up and take their seats with others who were to 
put their names upon the pages of the recording 
book and “ receive the right hand of fellowship” 
from the minister, which is the-manner of the Uni- 
tarians in admitting outsiders into their community. 
There was really nothing in the act itself which 
could call forth aught but commendation under the 
existing circumstances. They united themselves 
with a church, broad and liberal in the extreme, and 
where most of the members, young and old, are ac- 
tive workers in the cause of truth as they see and 
believe it. Many of them are connected with charity 
organizations, and in varied fields labor for the spir- 
itual uplifting and advancement in the cause of hu- 
manity. 

The minister at the head of the congregation is a 
young man, who has scarcely “ left the shores of life 
to travel inland,” but full of religious fervor and en- 
thusiam in the calling he has chosen, doing a 
good work, spiritually, in his church, and a vast deal 
in the community at large. He is the son of President 
Eliot, of Harvard College, and was born and brought 
up inan atmosphere of high culture and literary attain- 
ment, in the best of which he himself has become 
master,but with it all possesses that modesty and sim- 
plicity of character so innate, yet so beautiful, in the 
learned. 

As I have said, these Friends were not to be criti- 
cised for uniting witha denomination the nearest per- 
haps of all others in sympathy with our own, but the 
query came to me then, and has remained,— Where are 
the standard-bearers of my beloved people in the Lord? 
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Why are they in the rear instead of in the front ranks, 
planting their unsullied banner of “ peace and good 
will to men,” in these far-off frontier places, where 
the battle of life, from the Christian’s standpoint, 
here, as elsewhere, is no easy one to win? 

An impelling something I have felt long, but left 
unheeded, urges me to send a message that would stir 
some up by wayof remembrance. I do not believe 
that it has yet come too late, and I trust that the al- 
ready concerned minds of Friends will receive a 
fresh impulse in behalf of the “ isolated members ” 
and those who are already Friends at heart, though 
they have never been invited or influenced to come 
within what so many look upon as our exclusive 
inclosure. 

Have Friends ever realized that there are not a 
few in the outer courts who, if they had a correct 
knowledge of the principles and tenets of our pure, 
spiritual religion, would gladly unite with us, and no 
doubt prove,in many cases, useful and consistent 
members ? 

But I want to speak of the field “ white unto har- 
vest” away out in Denver. Tne same spiritual awak- 
ening, the same broadening and growing ‘ upward 
toward the light ” as elsewhere, is evident around us 
here, and the same Quaker leaven that is so effectu- 
ally stimulating the meal in other denominations— 
east, south, and north,—has extended its quickening 
power “ beyond the setting sun.” 

There are many who are ready for the good seed 
that should be sown, and this is one reason why I 
am bewailing the sorrowful fact that there are so few 
workers in this fruitful vineyard. I have desired 
that the Good Father would put it into the minds 
and hearts of some of our ministers coming west- 
ward to extend their religious journeyings, and I am 
sure their ministrations would be thankfully and 
profitably received. Many would listen and learn 
the blessed truth, for is it not said that “ much good 
cometh by hearing?” or they would willingly sit in 
the “ silence of all flesh,” for I know there are those 
among us other than Friends who cannot hear the 
* still, small voice” amid the{thundering organ tones, 
or when distracted by outward forms and ceremo- 
nies. 

Recently an article appeared in one of our lead- 
ing daily papers in regard to the Friends’ meeting in 
Denver. It was evidently written by one who was 
not aware of the excrescents that had become disaf- 
fected and sloughed off from the main healthy body, 
the real church, and ran thus: 

“A growing congregation of the Quakers in Den- 
ver. The Quakers held their regular services at the 
Friends’ church, etc. The church has only forty-four 
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regular members, and about one hundred children in 
the Sunday-school,but there are from two to four hun- 
dred sympathizers in the city. These people have for 
sometime given up the old form of speech, eccentric 
manner of conducting their meeting, and the straight 
coat and bonnet costume which had so long charac- 
terized them, and these peculiarities can only be 
seen in some of the very old eastern cities, Their 
doctrinal belief is the same as other Trinitarian 
churches, except that they do not use the ordinances 
of communion or baptism, and hold that children 
whose parents are both members of the church and 
are born inthe church are members or wards, but do 
not become regular members until after their conver- 
sion.” 

This, then, is the attitude in which Friends in 
Denver pose before the public, if they are given any 
thought at all. A false attitude, indeed, and of which 
genuine Friends should be jealous. Are there none 
to come to their rescue ? 

A Methodist lady whom I met in Baltimore a 
year ago, said to me that after she had learned the 
trne methods of our worship and had become ac- 
quainted with our religious beliefs, she had divested 
herself of a prejudice she, with others, held in regard 
to our branch of Friends,—a prejudice born of ignor- 
ance of our principles on their part; also a reputed 
exclusiveness and a lack of affiliation with the so- 
called world on the part of Friends. She afterward 
attended some of their meetings on Laurens street, 
and read some of the books on Friends’ views, and 
then assured me that she believed ours to be the pur- 
est and highest type of all methods of worship, and 
that Friends were doing themselves an injustice for 
which they would be held accountable in not being 
more diffasive and using greater effort in disseminat- 
ing their religious principles. 

I sincerely believe that as a body we are gradually 
growing away from the hitherto abiding fear or dread 
of the word proselyte which has been such a night- 
mare in the minds of Friends for many years, and 
which, no doubt, has partially been the means of re- 


tarding the growth of our Society. Why have we ! 


not taken as our example the holy Jesus,who did 
not wrap his mantle about him and sit down to wait 
for the publicans and sinners to seek him, but min- 
gled with them, preaching and teaching them, im- 
parting the loving messages coming direct from the 
Divine Father. We have many wise teachers and 
ministers of the word in our day, but the way is open 
for greater activity, especially in the direction of 
the free and generous distribution of Friends’ litera- 
ture. 

It seems like withholding food from the famish- 
ing to confine within our comparatively contracted 
borders so much that would be soul-nourishing and 
which it should be the blessed mission of Friends to 
prepare and dispense. Many have been and more 
would be convinced through the reading of such 
good books as are found in our libraries ; and by min- 
gling with us socially come to know us as we really 
are, and what our exalted religion might hold for 
them. That convinced members are a power for good 
amongst us, we have a fair example in the author of 


“Quaker Strongholds,” whose high social position, 
culture, and learning formed no barrier in the way 
of her accepting the truth in all the beauty of its 
simplicity, nor to her willingness to sit in silencé one 
sacred hour in communion with the Father of Spirits 
as we are wont to do. 

It is only those who thus seek to worship in spirit 
and in truth, who are honestly in sympathy and one 
with us, Whether they are birthright or convinced 
members, it matters not. These are they who are 
pleased to manifest outwardly their worship in a meet- 
ing-house where there are no attractions of music or 
singing to please the senses; there must necessarily 
be but one object, that of seeking an introversion of 
thought, examining the condition of the inner, or 
soul-life, and endeavoring in the spirit of prayer to 
enter into the channel leading to the source of all 
light, truth, and life, which is God. 

It is at once encouraging in our day and genera- 
tion to see so much interest manifested in our church 
and its various departments of work, by those who 
are just coming into manhood and womanhood. 
This interest was never aroused as long as the entire 
responsibility of allsuch work rested upon the shoul- 
ders of the aged and middle-aged. There was noth- 
ing at that time to cause or create an active working 
spirit among young people. They were not called 
upon to “lend a band” in the duties connected with 
it, and very many of them, left to themselves in the 
way of thinking out the means of salvation, knew 
not the bonds of belief which held us togetber as an 
organization ; but those days, thanks to the impel- 
ling spirit of progress in all things temporal and 
otherwise, are amongst the things that were, but are 
not, and we have come to know that there is no such 
thing as standing still, and with this knowledge the 
great awakening came, and it came for a purpose 
now being fulfilled. 

I do not think that there is any cause now for 
such dissertations upon our “ decline as a Society ” 
as have been upon the pages of our paper in late 
years. Let us try to forget our fears in that direc- 
tion and only remember the good that is now being 
done by young, earnest hearts and willing hands in 
our First-day schools, in intellectual and social or- 
ganizations,and in charitable and church work, in al- 
most every avenue of usefulness. 

I trust the little volume “Quaker Strongholds,” 
may find its way into many homes, bringing 
glad tidings and convincing proof of the deep and 
holy truths of our religion, which have been so 
wisely and beautifully portrayed by the learned and 
inspired author. 

I hope that what I have written, if not acceptable 
to some, may at least meet with gentle charity, for 
my heart’s every aspiration has been, “ Lead, kindly 
light.” 

Emitiz PAINTER JACKSON. 

Denver, Col., Ninth month 18. 


Tue air, with God’s sweetest and tenderest sun- 
shine in it, was meet for mankind to breathe into 
their hearts, and send forth again as the utterance of 
prayer.— Hawthorne. 
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For Friends’ Iatelligencer and Journal. 
VISITS IN BALTIMORE YEARLY 
MEETING.—IV. 

On Third-day morning we parted from the Fishertown 
Friends, among whom we had been so kindly enter- 
tained, Thomas Cleaver taking us to Bedford, where 
we took the train over the Huntingdon and Broad 
Top Railroad to Huntingdon, and thence over the 
Pennsylvania road to Tyrone, where we arrived a 
little before 11 a.m. This was a repetition of the pic- 
turesque and romantic scenery through which we 
have been passing for several days, only enhanced 
by the increased height of the mountains and the 
narrowness of the valleys, and as the train wended 
its way, now around this joint and then into that in- 
dentation, now along the river side, and anon through 
some bank or tunnel, we could but admire the inge- 
nuity of man in overcoming the difficulties of rail- 
road building in these mountainous regions. At Ty- 
rone we had to wait some three hours before we 
could go on to our place of destination for the night. 

We left there at 3.15 p. m. for Curwensville, and 
although we had some description of the route, we 
had formed but little conception of the scene that 
awaited us. About four miles after leaving Tyrone 
the road commences its ascent of the Allegheny 
mountains, and we were told we ascended 1,700 feet 
in about nine miles. In this ascent we rounded a 
horse-shoe curve, shorter than the one on the main 
line above Altoona, and from which the scenery is 
more wild and picturesque. The mountain sides 
were clothed with their native verdure, but showed 
evidences of the terrible forest fires that have raged 
over them. As we neared the summit, where the 
mountain had been denuded of trees, we found the 
whole surface, containing many acres, one vast bed of 
ferns, and as these were changing their hues they 
presented a beautiful contrast to the robes of green 
that otherwise covered the mountains. As we 
whirled along the summit, the outlook, when range 
after range became visible, was simply grand. We 
were now among the coal and fire brick regions. As 
we sped along we would come to the openings into 
the hills, from which either the coal or the fire clay— 
as they call it—is taken, this clay being so hard as to 
require blasting. It is a species of rock which is 
ground, moulded, and burned. We found a number 
of large establishments devoted to that industry be- 
tween the summit of the mountains and Curwensville. 

At Clearfield, the county seat of Clearfield county, 
in which the friends reside whom we were on our 
way to visit, our friend Elisha M. Davis came on 
board the train, and as we expected him to meet us 
at the termination of our railroad journey, we were 
glad to have his company for the remaining distance. 
On our arrival at Curwensville we went to the home 
of Thomas and Jane Moore, where we were kindly 
welcomed, though Thomas was absent from home in 
the prosecution of his business. The next morning 
David Way and wife came for us and took us over to 
West Branch, to a meeting appointed for the morn- 
ing. Our way for quite a distance lay up the side of 
the mountain, and amid the forest, with an occa- 
sional glimpse of a beautiful valley below. We ar- 


rived at the meeting-house about the hour, and found 
but few there, yet one after another came, until the 
side of the house opened was nearly full. In this 
meeting I was led largely in explanation of Friends’ 
view of inspiration, and the reasons why it was 
equally as important now asin any former day. The 
meeting was a very attentive and quiet one, and I felt 
that it had confirmed some doubting ones. We went 
home with Elisha M. and Catharine Davis. These 
friends live on a farm, the highest point of which is 
2.075 feet abuve the level of the sea, and about 300 
above their dwelling. The roads in this vicinity 
while hilly are not very steep, and are mostly kept 
in good repair. 

In the evening we had another meeting at Penn- 
ville, about one and a half miles from E. M. Davis’s. 
This was held in a Methodist house, and was largely 
attended, and as the gospel truths were handed forth 
the people gave a close and interested attention. 
After meeting we went home for the night with our 
friends Nathan and Ann Moore, and had an enjoya- 
ble visit. 

Ono Fifth-day morning there being a union Sab- 
bath school picnic in the neighborhood, and a request 
having been made that I would be present and give 
the children a talk on temperance, aud feeling free- 
dom to do so, in company with Nathan Moore I 
spent a few hours with them, I trust profitably. My 
wife in the meantime was resting at Nathan’s. In the 
afternoon Elisha and Catharine Davis came to take 
us to Curweneville, to attend a meeting appointed 
there in a house belonging to our Orthodox Friends, 
We took tea with Milton and Rebecca Kirk. Soon 
after our arrival there we had quite a shower, and 
although it ceased before meeting time, it was thought 
many were prevented from coming out, so the meet- 
ing was small; yet the Master was near to give us 
spiritual bread for the hungry ones. We went home 
with Jane Moore for the night. 

In the early morning we took a train for Tyrone, 
over the route already described, but we both ac- 
knowledged, after we were safely down that heavy 
grade, that we breathed more freely, or at least felt a 
greater sense of security. At Tyrone we met the 
friends from Fishertown, and Levi L. Benson, 
Sybilla Griest, and Alice Wright, all on their way to 
Centre Quarterly Meeting, to be held at Half Moon 
Valley. After a fourteen mile ride by car we stopped 
at Port Matilda, where we were met by conveyances 
to take us over the mountain to where the meeting 
was to beheld. Robert Way kindly provided a horse 
and buggy for our accommodation. The ride over 
the mountain, while rough, and for over a mile con- 
stant up-hill climbing, yet had its pleasant outlook. 
As we arrived at the summit and began the descent, 
the Half Moon valley lay before us, giving evidence 
of a fertile soil, and we ceased to wonder how Friends 
came tosettle “ over the mountain.” We were kindly 
cared for at Robert Way’s during the night. 

Seventh-day opened pleasant, but soon gave indica- 
tions of rain. In the forenoon we attended the meeting 
of the First-day School Association, the most of which 
we enjoyed. The selections given were creditable, and 
gave evidence of ripening thought. Inthe afternoon 
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attended the meeting of ministers and elders, to 
good satisfaction. Our friend Levi L. Benson, had a 
meeting appointed for the evening, which was well 
attended. I had some service therein, addressed 
more particularly to some states I felt were present, 
one of which was doubting Divine Revelation, and 
was asking for some outward evidence to confirm its 
truth. During the meetinga heavy rain fell and as it 
continued to rain after the close, we had a dark ride 
to our homes, but all arrived safely. First-day morn- 
ing opened more pleasantly, and a large meeting as- 
sembled,—about all the house could hold. The bur- 
den of exercise in this meeting fell upon me, in the 
elucidation of the plan of salvation and restoration 
established when man was created, and in showing 
that there has been no new plan since, but that the 
first one was ample and all sufficient to meet all of 
human needs in that direction in any age of the 
world. We dined with Jeremiah and Mary Ann 
Way, and I omitted to mention that we were kindly 
entertained between the meetings on Seventh-day at 
the home of Sarah and William Way. 

Another meeting was held in the afternoon, in 
which Levi L. Benson had the major part of the vocal 
service. In the evening I had a meeting in the 
Methodist house in Stormtown, a village about two 
miles from the Friends’ house. This was fully at- 
tended, and was owned by the Master to the tender- 
ing and encouragement of many minds. On Second- 
day the quarterly meeting was held, and in this a 
departure from old customs was made. As soon as 
the meeting gathered, after ashort pause they opened 
the business meeting without holding a meeting for 
worsbip first. They stated as a reason for this that 
their meetings frequently held so late after a long 
meeting for worship that it prevented some reaching 
the train who wished to go home that day. Nothing 
aside from their usual routine of business claimed 
the attention of the meeting. Levi had requested 
that a meeting for worship be held in the afternoon, 
so after dining with Orlando and Mary Way, we re- 
turned to the meeting. In the morning, some 
Friends came to me with a request for an ad- 
dress upon the temperance question that evening, 
to which I gave my assent; so after taking tea with 
Joseph Eves and family we again repaired to the 
meeting-house, and a large meeting again gathered. 

This closed our labors in this neighborhood, and 
after passing the night at Joseph Eves’s, Robert Way 
came for us in the morning and took us over the 
mountain to the train en route for Unionville or Bald 
Eagle Meeting. Here we were met and conveyed to 
the hospitable home of William P. Fisher. After 
dinner we started out and made a number of calls 
upon the Friends living in the town, and in the even- 
ing we had a meeting in the Union meeting-house. 
This was well attended, and the message given ap- 
peared to be well received. After staying the night 
with Wm. P. Fisher and family, we took the train 
about 9 a. m. for our home, where we arrived in 
safety a little before 11 p. m., with feelings of deep 
gratitude for our physical preservation in good health, 
and for the abundant aid given to perform the ser- 
vice we apprehended to be required, and for the 


very kind and cordial welcome every where extended 
to us. 

After a few weeks of rest and necessary attention 
to business concerns we expect to renew our labors, 
commencing with the attendance of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, to be followed by attending the meetings of 
Baltimore, Warrington, and Nottingham Q.arterly 
meetings, after which we may resume the account of 
our visits. J. J.C. 

Mendon, N. Y. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

REDSTONE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
( Continued.) 
Ninta month,1815. Extracts from the Yearly Meet- 
ing informed that the time for holding this Quar- 
terly Meeting had been changed to the first Seventh- 
day in Second, Fifth, Eighth, and Eleventh months, 
which, interferring with the time of some of the in- 
ferior meetings, to give the matter consideration C. 
Dingee, Jehu Lewis, Joseph John, D. Hilles, Enoch 
Vanscoive, John Dixon, Enos Grave, Wm. Dixon, 
Samuel Cope, Jonathan Sharpless,Caleb Antrim were 
appointed, and Redstone Monthly and some of its 
preparatives were advised to be held one week ear- 
lier. 

The following Friends on religious visits were 
present at this meeting: Wm. Williams, a minister, 
and Enoch Pierson, with John Townsend as his com- 
panion ; Rachel Bernard, a minister, and husband, 
Cyrus Bernard, and Sarah Bernard, her companion. 

Eleventh month 4,1815. The paragraph in the 
“ Extracts” in regard to liquors was again urged on 
the attention of subordinate meetings, to report 
their care. A committee was appointed to attend 
the monthly meetings with subscription papers to 
raise the balance of expense incurred in building the 
yearly meeting-house at Mount Pleasant. Elizabeth 
Cattell, Ruth Grave, and two men Friends sign the 
report in favor of changing the times of holding the 
monthly meetings, and the omission of all week-day 
meetings in the week of the monthly meetings, which 
was adopted. 

Charles Osborn, a minister, attended at this time. 

Redstone requesting assistance in a case of diffi- 
culty, Jesse Kenworthy and six others were ap- 
pointed a committee, who six months later reported 
having complied with their appointment. 

The paragraph in the “Extracts” in reference to 
an institution for the instruction of our youth was 
considered and referred to the following Quarter, 
when David Hilles, Jonathan Knight, Jesse Ken- 
worthy, Eli Haines, David Cattell, Samuel Vail, and 
West Negus were appointed to attend the monthly 
meetings and open and receive subscriptions towards 
that desirable object. 

Second month 3, 1816. The committee reported 
subscriptions towards balance of expense due on the 
yearly meeting-house, amounting to $329.25. Wm. 
Dixon is to receive and forward it to Jos. Steer or 
Nathan Updegraff. 

Westland informed that a difficulty had arisen 
with respect to the rights of children born too soon 
after marriage, their parents having been married <ac- 
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cording to discipline. Thomas Farquhar, Jacob Grif- 
fith, Morris Truman, Enoch Chandler, Samuel Cope, 
Caleb Antrim, Jos. John, Wm. Hilles, Enos Grave 
are to consider the subject. (They reported in favor 
of requesting the judgment of the Yearly Meeting, 
which was approved.) 

Cattell Jones, with Zaccheus Test as companion, 
and Hugh Judge, accompanied by James Edgerton, 
were in attendance. 

Fifth month, 1816. Obstructions to a full circula- 
tion of love are mentioned in the answers to queries. 

Westland informed that Friends of Muddy Creek 
ask for a meeting on First-day except after quarterly 
meeting, and on Fourth-day except the week of the 
monthly and preparative meeting; granted. 

Eighth month 3, 1816. Answer to first annual 
query : Charles Dingee, an elder of Westland, died 
Twelfth month 13, 1815, in his 6tth year. Third : 
Some care appears to be taken respecting schools. 
$91.62 additional subscriptions had been made to- 
wards the yearly meeting-house ; Elisha Hunt is to 
receive and pay over the amount. The committee 
for the promotion of a literary institution report that 


subscription papers were opened in each monthly: 


meeting, but way not opening to proceed further the 
committee were released. 

In each of the monthly meetings committees on 
the subject of spirituous liquors had labored, and 
Friends appear clear of importing, vending, and dis- 
tilling, and of making vessels for holding it or taking 
it to or from market, and nearly clear of grinding for 
that purpose, and of the unnecessary use thereof. 
In some cases of deficiency care has been ex- 
tended, and most appear disposed to discontinue 
the practice. 

To examine the records and receipts, in connec- 
tion with the yearly meeting-house, Abel Knight, 
Wm. Griffith, Jehu Lewis, Elisha Hunt, John Reley, 
and Eli Haines were appointed. They reported that 
on the apportionment of $8,500 there had been paid 
over $1,300 38, leaving unpaid $147.72. The monthly 
méetings were directed to pay lively attention to col- 
lect said deficiency and pay it to Elisha Hunt. 

Redstone requesting the judgment of the meeting 
in regard to a division of that monthly meeting, 
David Graves, Jos. John, Jacob Griffith, David Hilles, 
John Dingee, John Reley, Jesse Kenworthy, Geo. 
Smith, and Thomas Farquhar were to visit that meet- 
ing and its preparatives. 

Enos Grave having removed, Abner Parsons, John 
Dingee, Jehu Lewis, Henry Troth, Elisha Hunt, and 
Joshua Cope were to propose a Friend for clerk. 
David Hilles was appointed, as per their recommen- 
dation. 

The Committee on Sufferings for military acquisi- 
tions produced a list amounting to $20, for $10 de- 
manded. 

Joseph John, Jacob Griffith, Stephen Darlington, 
and Morris Truman being appointed, proposed John 
Hanes as a member of the Meeting for Sufferings in 
place of Enos Grave. 

Jos. Hoag, with Selah Gregory as companion, at- 
tended in Second month. 

An extract from the minutes of the Meeting for 
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Sufferings was read, recommending a uniform mode 
of titles for meeting lands. To assist and advise 
monthly meetings in inspecting the titles to their 
property, Abel Knight, Jos. John, Jonathan Knight, 
Samuel Cope, Henry Troth, Jonathan Sharpless, and 
Morris Truman were appointed. 

Fifth month 3, 1817. The committee favored 
Redstone and Sandy Hill Preparatives being one 
monthly meeting, and Providence and Centre Pre- 
paratives to constitute Providence Monthly, which 
being approved, John Dixon, Morris Truman, Jos. 
Jobn, David Grave and Jacob Griffith, were appointed 
to attend at their opening. 

Westland informed that Muddy Creek Friends re- 
quest their meeting continued. Approved. Charles 
Osborn, a minister, attended at this meeting. 

Eighth month 2,1817. Answer to first annual 
query: Wm. Hilles, an elder of Westland, died 
Seventh month 29, 1816, in his sixty-fourth year. 

By reports it appears our testimony relative to 
spirituous liquors is still gaining ground, Friends hav- 
ing pretty much declined the common use of that 
article, and no known deviation in other particulars 
to note. Eighty-one dollars of the deficiency towards 
the yearly meeting-house had been received. 

Eleventh month 1,1817. Noreport from Provi- 
dence. The representatives to the Yearly Meeting 
introduced the subject of the sufferings of Friends on 
account of military demands, and the further consid- 
eration was referred to the monthly meetings and to 
send up accounts in proper order seasonably. Said 
representatives also brought into view the preserva- 
tion of such parts of the “ Extracts ” as have become 
discipline. To attend thereto Jacob Griffith, David 
Hilles, Eli Haines, John Morgan, Samuel’ Vail, and 
Samuel Coope were appointed. 

Elizabeth Hunt, a minister of Frankford Monthly 
Meeting, accompanied by Mary Walton and Jos. 
Jones, were in attendance. 

Redstone informed that Friends at Sandy Creek 
request to be established as a Preparative. Jehu 
Lewis, Geo. Smith, Stephen Darlington, Morris Tru- 
man, Joshua Cope, and Jonathan Hewit were ap- 
pointed to consider, and reporting favorably, Thos. 
Farquhar, Jesse Kenworthy, and Eli Haines were to 
attend its opening. 

John Reley, Jehu Lewis, Thos. Farquhar, Jr., Joel 
Oxley, Jno. Morgan, Elisha Hunt, West Negus, James 
Enloas, and Samuel Vail were named to rearrange 
the quotas of the Quarterly Meeting, and proposed 
that Westland pay 40, Redstone 39, and Providence 
21 cents on the dollar. Fifty copies of the Indian 
report in 1816 were now received. 

Second month 7, 1818. Christopher Healy, a 
minister, on a religious visit to Southern and Western 
States, attended, accompanied by Robert Nelson. 

Providence Monthly Meeting proposed that a 
meeting of ministers and elders be established there; 
approved. The committee produced copies of all 
discipline contained in the “ Extracts,” and the clerk 
was directed to furnish a transcript to each of the 
monthly meetings to be attached to the Book of 
Discipline. 

(To be Continued.) 
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WAITING FOR THE LIGHT. 


“ WuiLe ye have the light, believe in the light, that 
ye may become sons of light.” “The light is pleas- 
ant,and for the eyes to behold the sun is a good 
thing.” By it we can discern one object from an- 
other, so as to call things by their proper names. 
How much more glorious when the sun of righteous- 
ness arises upon the soul, to distinguish good from 
evil, and if we are wise to choose the good and re- 
fuse the evil we shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life; and if faithful, shall experi- 
ence an increase, as described by the prophet Isaiah : 
“The light of the moon shall be as the light of the 
sun, and the light of the sun shall be as sevenfold, as 
the light of seven days.” 

But let not discouragement overcome thee, if the 
light for a season is withheld for a trial of thy faith, 
remembering as we read in the ninth chapter of 
Numtnbers, when the cloud rested upon the tabernacle, 
the children of Israel were to abide in their tents 
while the cloud remained upon the tabernacle; 
whether it were two days or a month or a year the 
cloud tarried, they rested in their tents, and jour- 
neyed not until the cloud was lifted and they were 
commanded then to journey. And we find how it 
was in the various trials of Job, though he could 
enumerate many good deeds, saying: “ The blessing 
of him that was ready to perish came upon me, and 
I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” “I was 
eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame;” yet 
he exclaimed at one time: “Oh, that I were as in 
the months of old, when his lamp shined upon my 
head, and by his light I walked through darkness.” 
But after many afflictions, which were grievous, and 
his captivity was turned by an overruling power, he 
could say: “I have heard of thee by the hearing of 
the ear, but now mine eye seeth thee,” and the latter 
end of his days was better than the beginning. 

Surely the Scriptures are profitable, as they testify 
for reproof and instruction that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works, 
encouraged to press forward, trusting in the mercy 
of Infinite goodness to be permitted a mansion of rest 
in the heavenly kingdom when time shall be no 
more. Resecca Price. 

Ninth month, 1891. 


HIS GIFT. 


Gop thought to give the sweetest thing 
In his almighty power 
To earth ; and, deeply pondering 
What it should be, one hour 
In fondest joy, and love of heart 
Outweighing every other, 
He moved the gates of heaven apart 
And gave to earth a mother. 
-George Newell Lovejoy, in Christian Register. 


Whatsoe’er our lot may be, 
Calmly in this thought we’ll rest, 
Could we see as Thou dost see, 
We should choose it as the best. 
— Wm. Gaskell. 


-tion, had made ready (Luke 22: 8). 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 39. 
TENTH MonTH 18, 1891. 
WASHING THE DISCIPLES’ FEET. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—He that is greatest amorg you shall be your 
servant.—Matthew 28 : J1. 
ReaD John 13: 1-17. 
Wasuina the feet was the most menial service among 
the people of Eastern nations ; yet no work in which 
their servants were employed was more essential to 
comfort and cleanliness. The wearing of sandals left 
the upper part of the feet exposed, and every guest, 
upon entering the house of his friend, expected to 
have his sandals removed and his feet washed. To 
neglect this act of hospitality was an offense against 
social usage. 

Jesus charged it against the Pharisee who had in- 
vited him to dine at his house, and who was troubled 
because a woman that was “ a sinner” had washed 
his feet with her tears, that he, the Pharisee, gave 
him “no water to wash his feet.” (Luke7: 44.) 

On the occasion of our lesson, Jesus, with the 
twelve, had gathered in an “ upper room ”’ to partake 
of the passover, which Peter and John, by his direc- 
While they 
were reclining around the table upon which the 
lamb, the bitter herbs, the unleavened bread, and the 
wine had been placed, and the supper was in prog- 
ress, the circumstance which forms the subject of our 
lesson took place. It was the last time he would sit 
with them at the paschal feast, and he, their loving 
and faithful friend and Master, would teach them 
that there must be such close and tender friendship 
between them that each would willingly perform the 
most menial service for the other in remembrance of 
the example that he, their Lord and Master, had set 
them. 

Jesus knowing that his hour was come. Knowing that 
his end was near at hand,—the time when he would 
be taken from them. 

Riseth from supper, etc. This indicates that the 
Jews no longer ate the passover standing, as when it 
was first instituted and they were required to be pre- 
pared for a journey. They had gradually adopted 
the ordinary mode of eating in a reclining posture. 

Began to wash the disciples’ feet, etc. What a lesson 
is this for all who would be classed among the disci- 
ples of Jesus to-day! When we remember that 
among these twelve was the traitor Judas, who, be- 
fore the dawn of the coming day, would lead the 
band of soldiers charged with his arrest, and bya 
kiss betray him into their hands, we are lost in won- 
der and admiration at the calmness and self-posses- 
sion which he displayed. Surely we must own that 
the fullness of the Divine dwelt in him, or the flesh 
must have yielded at so momentous a crisis. 

Lord dost thou wash my feet? Simon Peter was the 
only one that took exception to the act of his Master, 
and only as Jesus declared, except he submitted he 
had “no part” with him, did he consent, and then, 
with the same outflow of impulsive feeling which he 
so often exhibited, he begged that he might have his 
hands and his head so washed. 


It seems sometimes as if in this nineteenth cen- 
tury practical age in which we live we do not under- 
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stand or appreciate the virtue of humility. Most of 
the teaching we receive, and which we accept as 
good, is to be “ up and doing,” to “ achieve success,” 
to “own no man as master,” above all to “ be self- 
reliant.” We often feel as if this teaching is incon- 
sistent with the feeling of humility, and we neglect 
the “ ornament of a meek and quiet spirit.” By too 
great cultivation of the active virtues we become ag- 
gressive, perhaps resolute, but we often also become 
restless and overbearing, and do not attain the dig- 
nity of character reached by those who have their 
foundations dug deep into the rich soil of humility 
and patience. There is nothing undignified or self- 
debasing in humility. The man with the greatest 
self-respect, with the fullest appreciation of his own 
powers, will, if perfectly honest, be the most disposed 
to cultivate humility. The great virtue of justice, 
which we all acknowledge to be one that must be at 
the foundation of all if the character is to be strong, 
is the great virtue that teaches humility. 

The traly great man is always humble. The man 
whom we are disposed to call great, who is self-con- 


ceited and overbearing, thereby proclaims a defect in | 


his character. The great man, full of justice, real- 
izes how far below his ideals are his achievements, 
how inadequate the results to the possibilities, and 
his soul is filled with humility, equaled in degree by 
his conception of his opportunities. 

Let us try to understand thie, and learn not to be 
proud of what we have accomplished, but while we 
try ever to press “upward and onward,” to realize 
that we have all fallen far short of “the goal unto 
the prize of the high calling of God.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

In no act of his life is the leveling influence of 
the religion of Jesus so forcibly illustrated as on the 
occasion which forms the subject of the present les- 
son. He had many times before endeavored to make 
clear to the understanding of his disciples that they 
were all on an equal footing, and there could be no 


their brother, sharing with them the labor and the 
privations which the work they had engaged in called 
for. No principle was so emphasized as that of abso- 
lute equality, and in this last hour of earthly com- 
panionship he gives an example that henceforth they 
may not regard any service for the good of others too 
menial, since he had on their behalf taken the place 
of the lowest servant. As far as we have any knowl- 
edge of the usage of the apostles, the congregations 
gathered through their ministry were in harmony 
with this principle of equality. 

It was no part of the mission of Jesus to establish 
a hierarchy, to set apart one man or a class of men to 
lord it over God’s heritage. The rock upon which 
he would build the church was not frail man, but 
that divine inshining which is enduring as the rock, 
and so clear that the darkest mind may enjoy its il- 
lumination. This revelation made to Peter did not 
give him greater authority or greater sanctity than 


was possible to the other apostles, for we find in | 
pe P : { thou wouldst, how canst thou expect to have an- 


the hour of trial while the others forsook their 
Master, he denied that he ever knew him. 








It is a sad commentary upon the weakness of hu- 
manity that in so short atime after the gospel had 
gained a foothold in the world, the equality insisted 
upon by Jesus was superseded by a spirit of domina- 
tion, and titles and honors, entirely at variance with 
the religion he preached, were assumed by men who 
became pastors and bishops over the churches, and 
gradually brought the people under subjugation to 
their authority. 

John is the only evangelist who records the 
washing of the disciples’ feet, but by referring to 
Luke’s account of the last supper we have, by way of 
parenthesis, what may be considered a clue to this 
action of Jesus. There had been astrife among the 
disciples as to who shonld be greatest, which coming 
to the ears of Jesus required some expression from 
him. What could be more natural or more in ac- 
cordance with the method of instruction pursued by 
him, than to give them an illustration of the spirit 
that must govern their actions by taking the place of 
lowliest service for their sakes. 

In the beautiful and touching incident by which 
Jesus answered the query of the disciple, “ Who 
should be greatest in the kingdom of heaven ?’’ we 
have another example of what is required of those 
who would be heirs of the heavenly inheritance, cit- 
izens of that kingdom where there is neither high 
nor low, but all are children of the one Father, teach- 
able and dependent as the little child. 

But with all his diligence and endeavor to keep 
out of the little circle that gathered around him 
every attempt to exalt one above another, or to make 
class distinctions, the spirit of domination was only 
kept subordinate by tbe wonderful influence which 
Jesus exercised over them, and the sweet, subjective 
spirit manifested by him towards the Heavenly 
Father, through whom he was enabled to perform 
the work that had been assigned him. 

It is well to inquire, What is the lesson for us in 
this act of humble serving? forusas Friends, who 


| by the very name we bear are pledged to the princi- 
distinctions only such as come through fuller service. | 
He was their teacher, their leader, but none the less | 


ple of equality,—to this leveling process, by which 
they who have attained to a fuller measure of the 


| saving knowledge of God in Christ Jesus, shall lend 
| & helping hand to the less instructed, and through 
| the kindly, loving ways marked out by Jesus, help 
| them to reach after the same, or even higher condi- 
| tions of Christian experience. 
| upward of the lowly, the timid, the distrustful, and 
| there is a leveling downward of the ambitious,—the 


There is a leveling 


presuming, and both processes are necessary in the 


| Church of Christ, that there many be humility with- 
out loss of self-respect and a true appreciation of the 


value of Christian fellowship,—of equality in privi- 
lege ; and the largest liberty consistent with the well- 


| being of the whole body be accorded to each one 


who is willing to be the servant of all, remembering 
the emphatic words of the Master: “A servant is not 
greater than his lord; neither one that is sent than 
he that sent him. If ye know these things, blessed 


| are ye if ye do them.” 


Tr thou canst not make thyself such an one as 


other in all things to thy liking ?— Thomas a Kempis. 
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“SOME NEW THING.” 


Tue age in which we are privileged to labor differs 
little from the ages that have preceded it. Since man 
began to think the thoughts that lead to action, there 
has been the same earnest desire to know, the same 
eagerness to hear or tell “some new thing” which 
the apostle to the Gentiles found among the people 
of Athens,and which we share to-day in a degree 
that is intensified by the knowledge which has 
already accumulated, until there seems neither time 
nor ability to take in and make our own even a smat- 
tering of all that has been brought to notice. This is 
true of the natural sciences, and yet we are told that 
we are only on the threshold of knowledge concern- 
ing the round ball upon which we live and which to 
us seems so large, yet is but a speck in the immensity 
of the universe. It is equally true of that other 
world, of Spirit, which though known by feeling and 
not by outward vision, is as real and as worthy of the 
profoundest study, as are the visible things of nature. 
That law rules and pervades the intangible processes 
of the spirit life with the same admirable order that 
is seen in the forces and processes of all forms of 
material existence, is coming to be better understood, 
and more thanin any preceding age is recognized the 
fact that the controlling force of the inner life shapes 
and regulates the actionsof men. If that controlling 
force is in the right direction,—if it is in harmony 
with the laws regulating the perfect development of 
all the faculties, the proper restraint of all the pro- 
pensities to their legitimate use, the result will be a 
well rounded and perfected character. It is to the 
production of men and women who fulfill in them- 
selves the pattern and type of this perfected life, that 
the unrest of the world of thought is more than ever 
before directed. Jesus in his own person and life is 
the best exemplification of the possibilities of human- 
ity. The theology which was formulated in the 
early centuries of the Christian Church, condemned 
to eternal misery all who were ignorant of the saving 
knowledge of Christ. This was not the teaching of 
the “ Saviour of men ”’—he who came to “ seek and 
to save that which was lost.’’ So far from it was his 
loving spirit that none were condemned by him only 
«8 they, by their works, manifested a cruel and unlov- 


ing spirit; and these are the lost souls, whether they 
are in Christian or in Pagan lands. 

The form of belief, the theology which best ful- 
fills this law of love,is what the earnest-hearted 
workers are searching after. It is no “new thing,” 
but its application to all men is a new rendering of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, a rendering which gives 
it preéminence over every other religion that is 
known, and it is to a fuller acceptance of the gospel 
as he proclaimed it, that the sincere inquirer is di- 
rected. Whatever heights of spiritual attainment 
lie yet unexplored, his law of love leads in the line 
of advancement, and we are on the road of progress 
while we walk in its light. 

A paragraph in “ Quaker Strongholds,” page 148, 
is worthy of special thought at this time. The author 
writes: ‘There is,I believe,and am sure,a special 
and urgent need in these days for that witness to the 
light—light both within and without,—which was 
the special office of early Quakerism. I am not 
equally sure that Quakerism, as it is, is the vehicle 
best adapted to convey that testimony to the present 
generation. If it be not so, it is largely the fault of 
our degeneracy as a body; of the lapse of our Soci- 
ety into a rigid formalism during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and into a shallow seeking for popularity in the 
nineteenth. But inspite of all such right-hand and 
left-hand defections, it seems to me that there is life 
enough yet in the old tree for a fresh growth of fruit- 
bearing branches. It seems to me that the frame- 
work of the Society has vigor and elasticity enough 
yet to be used as an invaluable instrument by a new 
generation of fully convinced Friends, were our 
younger members but fully willing and resolved to 
submit to the necessary Divine discipline. 

“It is no new wave of ‘creaturely activity,’ no 
judicious adapting of Quakerism to modern tastes, 
that will revive its power in the midst of the present 
generation. It is a fresh breaking forth of the old 
power, the unchanging and unchangeable power of 
light and truth itself, met and invited by a fresh sub- 
mission of heart in each one of us, which can alone 
invigorate what is languishing amongst us, and make 
us more than ever a blessing to the nations.” 

Who that reads this, and desires the “ fresh 
breaking forth of the old power,” is willing to come 
under the discipline which prepares for the fresh 
anointing ? 


Let each make answer for himself. 


“Tam glad to think 
I am not bound to make the wrong go right, 
But only to discover and to do, 
With cheerful heart, the work that God appoints.” 


“Your character cannot be essentially injured ex- 
cept by your own acts. If any one speaks evil of 
you, let your life be so that none will believe.” 
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CLAPP.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 30th, 1891, Na- 
than T. Clapp, in his 73d year, son of the late Enoch Clapp, 
formerly of Baltimore, Md. 

JAMES.—In West Philadelphia, Ninth month 30th, 


1891, Russell T., only son of Edith C., and the late Joshua 


G. James, and grandson of Thomas James, of Byberry, in 
his 17th year. 

JENKINS.—Tenth month 2d, 1891, at Fordham, N. Y., 
Wilson Moore Jenkins, son of the late Joshua C. Jenkins, 
and grandson of the late Dr. J. Wilson Moore, of Philadel- 
phia. 

KIRK.—Tenth month Ist, 1891, in Upper Darby, Pa., 
the infant son of William and Georgie E. Kirk. 
at Haverford Friends’ ground. 

MITCHELL.—Tenth 


Interment 


month 2d, 1891, at Hatboro, 


Interment at 


Pa., G. Justice Mitchell, in his 84th year. 
Horsham Friends’ ground. 

WOODWARD. —At Rosedale, Chester county, Pa., Ninth 
month 25th, 1891, El!a Mattson, wife of Theodore B. Wood- 
ward, and daughter of the late Charles Henry Mattson, of 
Philadelphia, aged 43 years; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


A FRIEND hes sent us copies of the Richmond, In- 
diana, Daily Palladium, containing reports of the pro- 
ceedings of Men’s branch of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
whose business sessions began Ninth month 28th, and 
closed on the afternoon of Tenth month Ist. We give 
a synopsis of these reports: 

On First-day morning, 27th, meeting began at 10 
o’clock, 11 being the usual hour. The honse was 
comfortably filled. James P. Plummer, William W. 
Foulke, Davis Furnas, Joseph Schofield, of Tennessee, 
Maria Synesvedt, of Cincinnati, and Mary Frame 
Selby were the speakers. At 3 p. m. another meeting 
was held, ‘“‘every available seat being occupied.” 
Those who appeared in the ministry were Matilda 
Underwood, E. Clayton, of Cincinnati, and Hannah 
Roberts. 

The business meeting began on Second-day morn- 
ing, the 28th. In men’s branch all the representa- 
tives were present, except one, for whose absence sat- 
isfactory reason was assigned. It was 
women’s meeting concurring, to hold two sittings 
each day, beginning at 10 a.m.and 2 p.m. Minutes 


were read for Jonathan D. Noxon and his wife, Phebe | 
J. Noxon, elders, with minutes from Rochester ex- | 


ecutive meeting, held at Mendon, N. Y., Seventh mo. 
24th. Committees were appointed to prepare a synopsis 
of the exercises, to revise and print the minutes of the 
meeting, and to examine and settle the treasurer’s ac- 
count. The epistles from other yearly meetings were 
read, and a committee was appointed to prepare an 
epistle on behalf of this yearly meeting. At the after- 
noon session, upon the nomination of a committee 
which had been appointed in the morning, Davis 
Furnas was appointed Clerk, and George R. Thorpe, 
Assistant Clerk. Statistical reports were received 
from the quarterly meetings. Miami Quarterly re- 
ported that the mid-week meetings for worship at 
Grove have been discontinued except on the day of 
Preparative meeting. Whitewater Quarterly reported 


| Scripture or other text. 


| school work. 


decided, 








that the time of holding all meetings on First-days 
and Fifth-days at Milford have been changed from 11 
to 10 a. m. Whitewater Quarterly also informs us 
that the mid-week meetings at Maple Grove have been 
discontinued and they hold Preparative meetings at 
10 a. m. on First-days and Fifth-days in Second, 
Fifth, Eighth and Eleventh months. 

In the evening the Indiana First-day School As- 
sociation held its meeting, Abraham Shoemaker act- 
ing as Clerk, and Mary McKinney as Assistant. The 
roll of delegates was called, and nearly all answered. 
The majority of these repeated some appropriate 
The executive commit- 
tee made a report which was satisfactory. Written 
reports were received from eleven schools and verbal 
reports from two, which were full and encouraging. 
Wm. C. Starr made an earnest appeal for Sabbath 
He did not think any person ever gets 
too old to go to the First-day school. Several brief 
addresses were made. Among the number was one 
from a member from Camden meeting, detailing how 
the members are scattered and how hard it is to 
maintain the meeting. Sometimes only one member 
is present. 

In the yearly meeting, Third-day morning, the 
queries and their answers were considered, occupy- 
ing most of the sitting. The committee appointed to 
ascertain the probable cost of publishing a new Book 
of Discipline reported they had attended to the ob- 
ject of their appointment and that it would cost about 
$250 for 2,000 copies, which was satisfactory to the 
meeting. At the afternoon sitting a large committee 
to consider proposed changes in the Discipline was 
appointed. The minutes of the representative com- 
mittee were read and it was directed to meet at Rich- 
mond at the time of the quarterly meeting in Sixth 
month, and at the yearly meeting, at Waynesville, 
in 1892. Sarah J. Mendenhall was continued as the 
treasurer of women Friends. 

The Committee on Philanthropic Work met on 
Third-day evening, Aaron Morris being Clerk, with 
Fannie M. Robinson as Assistant. A committee to 
prepare a report to be presented to the biennial meet- 
ing of the Philanthropic Union at Goose Creek, Va., 
in Eighth month, 1892, and delegates were also ap- 
pointed, as follows: Joseph C. Ratliff, Wm. C. Starr, 
E. S. Wallace, Aaron Morris, Margaret Morris, Abra- 
ham Shoemaker, A. H. Brattin, J. J. Janney, Anna 
M. Vaughan, Maria Synesvedt,E. A. Davis, George 
R. Thorpe, Davis Furnas, F. Packer, C. Butterworth, 


| Stephen Cook, Frank Cadwallader, Z. Underwood, 


Clarkson Ganze. 
On Fourth-day morning, the house was occupied 
by the usual meeting for worship, in which Joho L. 


| Thomas and Abraham Shoemaker spoke, and Anna 


M. Starr offered prayer, followed in the ministry by 
William W. Foulke, Hannah Roberts, Matilda Un- 
derwood, James Schofield, James P. Plummer, and 
Sarah Jones. 

In the afternoon the First-day School Association 
met again. Delegates to the General Conference to 
be held in 1892 were appointed as follows: S. Moore, 
C. H. Moore, Aaron Gano, Aaron Morris, 8. Jones, F. 
Packer, J. L. Thomas, Elizabeth Davis, 8. R. Battin, 





M. Shoemaker, Caroline Thomas, Margaret A. War- 
ner. They are also to serve asan Executive Com- 
mittee for this (Indiana) Association. A committee 
to formulate plans for a more satisfactory report from 
schools to report next year was appointed. The 
Yearly Meeting was asked to appropriate $125 for 
the use of the Association. Epistles from the First- 
day School Associations of Philadelphia, Genesee, 
Illinois, New York, Ohio, and Baltimore were read, 
and a committee was appointed to draft a reply. 

In the evening the Philanthropic Committee again 
met. The Clerk called attention to the Columbian 
Exposition Congress, and read the object of the Con- 
gress. Wm. C. Starr said that other parts of the Ex- 
position are to show the mechanical progress and de- 
velopment of the world, the great inventions that 
have made so many wonderful changes, bat this Con- 
gress is to show the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. Oiher Friends followed. All saw in it an op- 
portunity for the epread of peace principles and the 
doctrines of arbitration. Several thought it a fine 
opportunity to work for temperance. Hannah Rob- 
erts declared the liquor traffic to be an evil which is 
threatening the very foundation of government and 


that temporizing measures are dangerous. She fa- | 


vored laying the axe at the root of the tree. This 
sentiment was generally endorsed. After all who de- 
sired to had been heard the matter was referred for 
final action to the general meeting at Goose Creek, 
next year. William C. Starr brought up for consid- 
eration the work of the National League for the pres- 
ervation of American institutions, and read several 
documents and letters. This League is to protect 
and foster the public school system and is opposed to 
either the national or the State government giving 
any subsidy support or donation to sectarian schools. 

On Fifth-day morning, inthe Yearly Meeting, the 
committee to which was referred the proposition 
from White Water Quarter in relation to a change of 
Discipline, made a report, which was approved, and 
the committee on Philanthropic Labor made a report 
of its labors during the past year, which was ap- 
proved. An appropriation of $125 was made to the 
First-day School Association. James L. Morrison 
was continued as Treasurer. The clerk was directed 
to notify quarterly meetings that each would be ex- 
pected to pay the Yeariy Meeting Treasurer $190 
this year. At the afternoon sitting a new committee 
on Philanthropic Labor was appointed. The Com- 
mittee on Exercises of the Yearly Meeting made an 
interesting and extended report. At the close the 
clerk made tbe following minute : 

“ Having been favored to transact the business 
that has come before us in the spirit of brotherly 
love and charity ; wherein the directing power of 
the spirit of Truth has been remarkably manifested, 
with thankful hearts for the blessings which have 
surrounded us, we conclude to meet at Waynesville, 
Ohio, at the usual time next year, if so permitted.” 


TRUE peace consists only in the possession of God, 
and the possession of God here below is only to be 
found in submission to the faith and in obedience to 
the law.—Fénelon. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

THE annual meeting held at Warrington meeting- 
house in the northern part of York county, Pa., on 
the fourth First-day in Ninth month wasl argely at- 
tended this year, the spacious building being filled, 
andas many outside. The day was exceedingly 
warm, yet good order throughout the services was 
more apparent than usual. The ministering Friends 
in attendance were Levi L. Benson from Ohio, Mor- 
decai Price and Sarah Jane Price from Baltimore 
Quarter, and Jeremiah J. Starr from Nottingham 
Quarter. All were drawn forth in testimony to the 
Truth, and desires were felt that the soil was pre- 
pared by the Father’s love to receive the offerings as 
from his hand. It was felt to be a protitable meet- 
ing. There seems to be an openness to receive the 
truth, which may in the Father’s good time have a 
tendency to reéstablish this ancient and once pros- 
perous meeting. Five members of Baltimore Year- 
ly Meeting’s Visiting Committee were also present. 


| A meeting was held in the evening, in the Presby- 


terian church at Dillsburg, eight miles distant. 

L. L. B. was vocal in supplication and afterward 

appeared in test imony, and we trust that all was to 

the honor of the Master’s cause. M. F. B. 
Delta, Pa. 


—Levi L. Benson, besides attending Warrington 
meeting on the 26th ult., also had an evening meet- 
ing in the Pretbyterian meeting-house at Dillsburg, 
York county, and another at Christianaon Third 
day, and was at Sidsbury meeting next morning ; all 
of which we are informed, were favored opportuni- 
ies,and largely attended. 


—The First-day School at Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, opened on the 4th, with encouraging prospects, 
teachers being provided for all the classes. The one 
under the direction of Sidney B. Frost will engage 
in the consideration of early church history, and 
George L. Maris will have charge of the young 
people’s class, to be engaged on the Gospels, par- 
ticularly in connection with their bearing on the 
principles of Friends. 


GOLDEN WEDDING AT MORLAND. 
Tue Mid-Cumberland and North Westmoreland News, 
Ninth month 12, gives a full and interesting account 
of the celebration at Morland, England, on the 9th, 
of the golden wedding of our much-esteemed friend 
Charles Thompson and his wife. The News, in intro- 
ducing its report, says: 

“ Very rarely, if indeed ever, during the past fifty 
years, has the village of Morland been in such a state 
of pleasurable excitement as it was on Wednesday. 
The occasion was a most interesting and, to Morland, 
at all events, unique one, viz: the commemoration of 
the completion of fifty years of married life by Mr, 
and Mrs. Chas. Thompson. The day fortunately was 
delightfully fine and the event was celebrated with 
considerable eclat and with such manifestations of en- 
thusiasm, good will, and esteem, as must have been 
specially gratifying to the venerable couple, who 
unitedly for half a century have so nobly and success- 
fully acted their parts and done their duty ‘in the 
world’s broad field of battle.’ During their residence 
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at Morland Mr. and Mrs. Thompson have by their 
exemplary lives, by innumerable acts of kindness, 
and by the promotion of everything calculated to pro- 
mote the welfare of the district, endeared themselves 
in the affections of all, whilst by his prolonged and 
unwearied labors—philanthropic, temperance, and 
political, of which it is quite needless for us to speak 
—Mr. Thompson has made troops of friends not only 
in his native shire, but in all parts of the kingdom 
indeed we might, without exaggeration, say in all 
parts of our empire and America as well.” 

Many friends and relatives attended, and the pro- 
ceedings were begun with a gathering in Friends’ 
meeting-house at mid-day. After a period of silence, 
Charles Thompson spoke as follows: 

“* Thou shalt remember the way the Lord thy 
God led thee.’ We recognize these words as those 
which appeared upon the card which most of you re- 
ceived. My dear wife and myself have felt that we 
could not do less than recognize the goodness of our 
Father in Heaven during the last fifty years. Fifty 
years as the life of man is a very considerable part of 
it, but when we are permitted to live together in a 
married state for fifty years, surely it is well for us 
publicly to express our thankfulness to God for that 
great mercy. To very few, indeed, is that privilege 
accorded, probably not to one couple in a hundred 
thousand, so that we are called upon to especially 
mark such an occasion ; and it should be, as I trust 
it is, clearly regarded as a very serious occasion, one 
in which we may unitedly feel the good spirit of our 
Father in Heaven prevailing amongst us, and that 
not only myself and my dear wife may receive the 
best wishes, hopes,and prayers of our assembled 
friends, but that we may each of us feel a fresh im- 
pulse to regard each other’s welfare in a very serious 
way. Oh, when wethink how short life is—but a few 
brief years at most—three ecore years and ten are 
more than an average—a few years at the most and 
then, and then what next? To give an account of 
our stewardship whilst we have had the privilege of 
life here. I want us, dear friends, to feel that we are 
one family. Although there may not be direct blood 
relationship, there is that bond of Christian affection, 
that bond of brotherhood and sisterhood which is 
the very essence of the Christian life,and whilst we are 
sitting here together may it be our desire each one of 
us to devote the residue of our days to the service of 
Him who has been so merciful to us. My friends, [ 
desire for myself that it may be a time of greater 
dedication than it has been during more than three 
score years and ten, and with your kind prayers and 
your good advice when needed, let us hope that the 
residue of our time may be spent in such a way as to 
magnify the grace of God which has been bestowed 
upon us for our salvation as well as for the glory of 
God.” 

Other friends then spoke, and the meeting con- 
cluded, after which the company dined together. 
After the repast, James Thompson, J. P., was called 
on to preside, and several of those present made con- 
gratulatory remarks, while an address from Charles 
Thompson’s associates in the (Temperance) work of 
the United Kingdom Alliance was presented and read 
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by J. MacMaster, of Manchester. It stated that he 
had been actively engaged in the labors of the Alli- 
ance since 1853. 

After dinner, many friends and neighbors called 
on Charles Thompson and wife, at their home, and 
after tea had been served in a marquee erected for the 
purpose, a meeting was organized, at which there was 
more speaking, and an address of congratulation was 
presented, signed by thirty-seven relatives. In re- 
sponse to the latter, Charles Thompson, among other 
things, said : 

“He was largely indebted to the temperance 
movement for his success in life, and he could com- 
mend the principles of total abstinence to everybody. 
There could no harm come from total abstinence, 
whereas they were always alarmed that those who 
indulged in liquors might come to grief. He did not 
deserve any credit for having become a total abstainer, 
because he had been so convinced tuat it was the 
best thing for him that he adopted it on what might 
be called selfish principles, and there he was at 
the age of seventy-two years hale, healthy, and 
hearty. He was thankful he enjoyed the health he 
did. He had not been inactive,and he hoped if 
spared to do his share in his country’s work. Some- 
thing had been said about his public capacity. He 
served ten years in the Manchester Corporation, and 
he always looked back upon those years as a very 
useful part of his lifetime in giving him broader ideas 
of what was required of us as citizens of this great 
and freecountry. They al! of them had responsibili- 
ties in connection with tlieir citizenship, and he 
could assure all who had any inclination to enter 
public service, if they had a single eye towards the 
public welfare they would have satisfaction in the 
work which they undertook.” 

Charles Thompson is well known to many Friends 
in this country, having visited here some years ago, 
and kept up a large correspondence since. He is a 
valuable member of the English body of Friends. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THEORY OF PRIMARY TEACHING.—Ex-President Thomas 
Hill, of Harvard University, holds quite decided views as 
to the systems of primary teaching. Apparently he be- 
lieves, with others, that it is not necessary or desirable to 
give little children a “reason” for everything. “ Reading, 
writing, and ciphering,” he says, “are the three fundamen- 
tal arts which every person can learn, and which ought to 
be taught in our primary schools. But for forty years the 


| schools have been neglecting these arts more and more, 


substituting in their place studies which properly belong 
to the high-school; namely, orthography, orthogpy, calli- 
graphy, analysis, and theory of numbers. Instead of 
learning to read, write, and cipher, the child learns to 


| jabber bad metaphysics about rhetoric and numbers, What 


is needed in the common schools now is a reformation so 
complete that it might almost be deemed a revolution. The 
school authorities need tosee that logical drill belongs only 
to the later period of school life; that the attempt to teach 
children in the primary school to understand the reason of 
every step is terribly injurious every way,—it is grasping 
at a shadow and losing the substance. It is this false 
method of teaching which has made our modern schools so 
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inefficient for practical ends, making premature and inef- 
fectual logical gymnastics take the place of familiarity with 
the processes of arithmetic.” 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEs.—A meeting of the 
Committee on Instruction of the Board of Managers was 
held at the College on Sixth-day last. The resignation of 
Lucius E. Williams, for two years assistant in chemistry, 
was received and accepted. This step was necessitated by 
Instructor Williams’s serious illness. The President and 
Dr. William C. Day were appointed a committee to recom- 
mend a successor. It was also agreed to have an assistant 
to Professor Beardsley in the Engineering Department, 
after the present semester. 

The students of the college are preparing to give a 
reception to President De Garmo and wife on the evening 
of Seventh-day, the 17th inst. A committee of eight, 
two from each class, has the matter in hand. President 
De Garmo’s family is expected about the 10th inst. They 
will immediately take possession of the President’s house, 
on the west campus. 

The gas is no longer turned off from the rooms at 10 
p. m., but students are still expected to extinguish their 
lights at a reasonable hour. 

President De Garmo is conducting an enthusiastic class 
of fifteen in pedagogics. His text-book is “The Essentials 
of Method,” written by himself whilst a professor in the 
I}linois State Normal University. 

The current number of the Phenix contains a frontis- 
piece picture of the new president, and a sketch of his life 
written by Dr. Magill. 





THe Mr. PLEASANT ScHooi.—Anna M. Nicholas, as- 
sistant teacher, and instructor in industries at the Laing 
School, at Mt. Pleasant, S.C., left Philadelphia on the 
morning of the 5th instant for the South, and will open the 
school as soon as practicable after her arrival. Abby D. 
Munro, the principal, remains fora short time in the North, 
and at the request of friends of the school in New York 
and Baltimore, will take the opportunity of meeting 
them at the time of Westbury Quarterly Meeting and Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting. 

Anna M. Nicholas desires to enlarge the industrial work 
of the school, and proposes to erect a small addition to the 
present building, to be used as a shoe-mending shop, where 
the boys can be instructed how to repair theirshoes. This 
will be complementary to the sewing which the girls are 
taught. 





THE DREAD OF EXAMINATIONS.—A contributor to the 
Christian Union says: “At a very early age competitive 
examinations begin to torment our boys. They are often 
quite as anxious about them as their parents. A boy of 
twelve who has just gone to a large school told me the 
other day that when he arrived the head master asked him 
if he were willing to learn. ‘ Willing to learn!’ said the 
boy to me when relating the matter. ‘Of course I am. 
Why, I could not sleep for two nights before I went to 
school, fearing lest I should be put into a low class and vex 
my father.’ The hopesand fears of a conscientious boy 
going to school for the first time do not always meet with 
as much sympathy as they deserve from those who have 
forgotten what their own trials on that occasion were.” 





TECHNOLOGICAL Epucation.—Prof. H. W. Tyler, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in a recent 
article says: ‘‘ Science being recognized, can she be better 
studied in the college or in the technological school? 
Something may be said on both sides. If the college realizes 
that the true teaching of science is impossible without 
laboratories, if the technological school does not sacrifice 
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theory to practice, they will be at least worthy competitors. 
The comparatively late age at which the college-bred law- 
yer, physician, or clergyman enters professional life is 
admitted to be a great evil, and has contributed in a large 
degree to current movements toward abridging the college 
course, or toward a partial coalescence of the collegiate and 
the professional courses. This difficulty the technological 
student avoids, and even if he precedes his professional 
training by a college course, he may bring both withinjsix 
years, and enter his profession more evenly educated and 
with the prospect of earlier remuneration than his more 
‘learned ’ competitor. Technological education is still in its 
immature youth. Even now, hampered by ignorance on 
the one hand, and conservatism on the other, by untrained 
students and untried difficulties, it need fear no criticism. 
What development may it not attain when our educational 
machinery has been adapted to its needs, when states or 
individuals have placed larger means at its disposal, when 
the United States has achieved that industrial supremacy 
which is predicted for it?” 





CONTRIBUTIONS ?—Probably the teachers are much en- 
gaged at this season, (or mayhap they have gone on a 
journey); atany rate we have not had, so far, any contri- 
butions from them for this Department. We should be 
glad to have brief, suggestive, pertinent articles, or facts 
about the schools, or any other suitable matter. 


“ITIS ALWAYS SO.” 
Across the meadow, with clover sweet, 
I wandered one evening, with weary feet; 
For my heart was heavy with untold woe, 
For every thing seemed to go wrong, you know. 
’Twas one of those days whose cares and strife 
Quite overshadow the good in life. 


So lone and sad, ’neath the twilight stars, 

I wandered down to the pasture bars— 

To the pasture bars ‘neath the hill-side steep, 
‘Nhere patiently waited a flock of sheep 

For the happy boy, with whistle and shout, 
Who was even now coming to turn them out. 


“Good evening,” said he, with boyish grace, 
And asmile lit up his handsome face. 
He let down the bars; then we both stepped back ; 
And I said: “ You have more white sheep than black.” 
“Why, yes,” he replied ; “ and didn’t you know? 
More white than black—why, ’tis always so.”’ 


He soon passed on with his flock, round the hill, 
But down by the pasture I lingered still, 
Pondering well on the words of the lad: 
“More white than black,” more good than bad ; 
More joy than sorrow, more bliss than woe ; 
‘More white than black,” and “ tis always so.” 


And since that hour, when troubles rife 
Gather and threaten to shroud my life ; 
Or I see some soul on the downward track, 
I cry, “ There are more white sheep than black ;” 
And I thank my God that I learned to know 
The blessed fact : it is always so. 
—Good Housekeeping. 
Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By Opposite attractions and desires. 
The struggle of the instinct that enjoys 
And the more noble instinct that aspires. 
— Longfellow. 


TRUE LOVE. 


TRUE love is but a humble, low-born thing, 

And hath its food served up in earthenware ; 

It is a thing to walk with, hand in hand, 

Through the every-dayness of this work-day world, 

Baring its tender feet to every roughness, 

Yet letting not one heart-beat go astray 

From Beauty’s law of plainness and content; 

A simple, fireside thing, whose quiet smile 

Can warm earth’s poorest hovel to a home ; 

Which, when our Autumn cometh, as it must, 

And life in the chill wind shivers bare and leafless, 

Shall still be blest with Indian Summer youth 

In bleak November, and with thankful heart, 

Smile on its ample stores of garnered fruit, 

As full of sunshine to our aged eyes 

As when it nursed the blossoms of our Spring. 

Such is true Love, which steals into the heart 

With feet as silent as the lightsome dawn 

That kisses smooth the rough brows of the dark, 

And hath its will through blissful gentleness— 

Not like a rocket, which, with savage glare, 

Whirs suddenly up, then bursts, and leaves the 
night 

Painfully quivering on the dazed eyes ; 

A love that gives and takes, that seeth faults, 

Not with flaw-seeking eyes like needle-points, 

But loving-kindly ever looks them down 

With the o’ercoming faith of meek forgiveness. 


—James Russell Lowell. 


A MINUTE ON THE MINISTRY. 


Norra Carouina Yearly Meeting is one of those of 
the “Orthodox” body which have held rather more 
nearly to “ Old-Fashioned Quakerism ” than to the 
radical policy of change which has characterized the 
“ evangelical” yearly meetings of the West. At its 
last session its meeting of ministry and oversight 
presented to the yearly meeting a minute concerning 
the ministry, and the latter body, upon consideration, 
returned it to the select meeting for amendment, 
which was made. As finally approved it reads as 
follows: 


“The need of more intelligent Bible study on the part 
of those who speak for God, has occupied our attention at 
this time. Misquoting and misapplying Scripture is too 
common among us. A considerable part of the latter of 
these has its origin in the habitual reading of the Bible 
through the eyes of other men, rather than using it to ex- 
plain itself, with the help of the Spirit who gave it. Both 
right and left hand errors fasten upon us as we pin our 
faith to men ; settling upon theories of interpretation first, 
and then bending the Scriptures to conform to these pre- 
conceived notions. 

“The outward offerings of God's latter-day priests con- 
sist especially of the fruit of the lips, as saith the Apostle 
to the Hebrews (xiii. ch., 15 v.) ‘Through him, then, let us 
offer up a sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is the 
fruit of lips which make confession to his name.’ (Revised 
version.} Every consecrated soul is a priest unto God, and 
should have somewhat to offer, even the sacrifice spoken of 
above. In this dispensation, on all flesh, on sons and 
daughters, is the Spirit poured out that they may prophesy 
or speak for God. To be a preacher is just an enlargement 
of the same gift which all should have who belong to 
Christ. The Spirit can only be manifested by his gifts. 
In the term minister the idea of service is, of course, up- 
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permost, and according to the proportion of this service— 
of the time and strength called for and dedicated thus— 
should be the supply of carnal things from those minis- 
tered unto. ‘If we have sown unto you spiritual things,’ 
said Paul, ‘is it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal 
things? Even so hath the Lord ordained, that they which 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel.’ I. Cor. 9: 
11-14.” 

The minute, it will be seen, is, in the main, a very 
good statement of Friends’ views,—especially the 
counsel to study the Scriptures, not with the purpose 
of reading into them preconceived theories, but of 
being enlightened by them, “ with the help of the 
Spirit ” that gave them forth. It is very true indeed 
that the former plan leads into both right and left 
hand errors. And another sound feature is its asser- 
tion of the truth that the ministry is not for a priestly 
class alone, but that “ every consecrated soul should 
have somewhat to offer.” 

The closing quotation, however, from Paul’s Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, is employed somewhat dubi- 
ously, and its use appears to have been a compromise 
in the Committee on Ministry and Oversight, after 
the Yearly Meeting had returned the minute for re- 
vision. As first prepared, in the select meeting, the 
minute ended thus: 

“In the term minister the idea of service is, of course, 
uppermost. Because of a recognized call the service of the 
life of suchan one is dedicated to ministering ; he lives for 
no other purpose. and his need of carnal things must be 
supplied by those whose spiritual needs he faithfully looks 
after in order to help.” 

This clause was of course a clear and definite de- 
velopment of the hired pastor system, and the fact 
that the general yearly meeting would not accept it 
shows that the body at large still have their faces 
turned in the direction of the Quaker foundation. It 
appears, however, that in the select meeting the paid 
pastorate party must have been in the majority, and 
our friend, Dr. Hartshorne, of the Friends’ Review 
(Philadelphia), says of the rejected passage that, 
“this language does not sound like the voice of 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting,” and adds: 

“ Rather there would seem to be traceable in it the 
mind of one much of whose active life has been spent un- 
der influences belonging to other portions of the Society. 
A very strong evidence of the soundness of the Yearly 
Meeting as a body on this question was shown by its tak- 
ing the almost, if not quite, unprecedented course of re- 
turning the Minute for reconsideration and alteration to 
the meeting on ministry and oversight.” 

But, as has been already remarked, the Scripture 
quotation which closes the minute finally as adopted, 
and which was substituted for the original, is ambig- 
uous, and will be cited, no doubt, by advocates of the 
“* pastoral ” system to prove that Paul at least thought 
that ministers should receive a regular support. Dr. 
Hartshorne, in the same issue of the Review, protests 
energetically against this. “ Errors of translation,” 
he declares, “as well as misunderstanding of pas- 
sages of Scripture, have very often misled even large 
bodies of men,” and as an instance mentions: 

“Thus a general usage among ‘ high church’ Episcopa- 
lians has long been, in their liturgical service, to bow 
whenever the name of our Lord Jesus Christ is repeated. 
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This has no ground whatever except an inaccurate render- 
ing, in King James's version of the Bible, of Philippians 
2: 10: ‘That atthe name of Jesus every knee should bow,’ 
etc. The Revised Version corrects this from the original 
Greek, thus: ‘that in the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow,’ etc. The change of at to in takes away all excuse for 
the ritualistic act mentioned.” 

Dr. Hartshorne proceeds to say that “a misinter- 
pretation, indeed an inexact translation,” of the pas- 
sage from Corinthians, employed in the adupted min- 
ute, “is largely used by those among Friends who 
advocate the systematic appointment and support of 
pastors for Friends’ meetings,” and he shows, by 
citations from the original Greek, and by a compar- 
ison of translations, that the sense of what Paul 
here says is simply that God “did arrange (or pro- 
vide) for those proelaiming the good tidings to live 
of the Gospel.” And he points out that Paul himself 
shows by his very next verse that he regarded this 
not as an ordered or ordained state of things,—i. e. 
that when one was laboring in the ministry he should 
have support,—for he then says: “But I have 
used none of these things.” 
“understood the acceptance of aid in carnal things 
while engaged in spiritual service as not an ‘ or- 
dained ’ duty, but an optional privilege, which he set 


practice, too familiar to need citation here.” 

The discussion of the subject is interesting, be- 
cause it reaches to the root of fandamental questions 
in the Friends’ system. Nothing is more essential to 
real Quakerism, after the foundation-stone of imme- 
diate revelation is laid, than the freedom of the gos- 
pel ministry, and the hired pastorate is a long day’s 
march toward the church systems which George Fox 
emphatically and completely departed from. 


MEMORIAL OF PROF. WICKERSHAM. 
( Conclusion.) 
Tue County Superintendency created a demand for 
Normal schools, schools where teachers could make 
themselves proficent in the branches required to be 
taught and thus be prepared for the examination, 
could inform themselves as to the best methods of 
imparting instruction and consequently be able to 
produce better results in their schools, and thus be 
prepared for the visitation of the superintendent, 


So i 
© it appears that he | had labored in a long ani hard struggle for the happy 
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came the pioneer, used his own influence, and called 
to his assistance the help of others to secure the funds 
necessary to extend the grounds and buildings so as 
to bring the school within the requirements of the 
law. A “harvest home” was devised, prominent 
men of Lancaster, York, and Lebanon counties, Bur- 
rowes, Hickok, Governor Pollock, a host in himself 
and a warm advocate of the cause, were invited and 
were present, and in ringing speeches made their 
appeal. The money was raised. The grounds and 
buildings were eventually extended. The school 
itself was held up to a high standard of excellence 
and was full to overflowing of students, who had 
come from all parts of the State. A model school 
was organized upon a plan entirely uniqie. All 
things were ready. The State Committee cams, in- 
vestigated, and reported, and State Superintendent 
Hickok issued the order approving the report and 


recognized the Lincaster county Normal school as a 
| State Normal school 


for the second district. That 
December 2, 1859, was a proud, glad day to us all, and 
to none more so than to the worthy principal, who 


consummation. — 
Ten years of work were given to Millersville, busy 


7 . | years of teaching and of lecturing on the science and 
the good example of refusing, was shown by his | 


| art of teaching. 


Then he began to think of rest and 
a tour of Europe,as well as the completion of a 
series of works on the Science of Teaching. The 
tour to Europe had to be abandoned for the time 
being. In the spring of 1866, the appointment to the 
office of Superintendent of Common Schools was 
offered to him by Governor Cartin,and the offer 
accepted on the condition that he should remain at 
Millersville to the end of the school year. On the 
first day of November he assumed full charge of the 
Department, and continued through s»ccessive ap- 


pointments by Governors Geary, Hartranft, and Hoy 


could qualify themselves to rise to the full dignity of | 
their work and meet its responsibilities, a sense of | 


both of which had been awakened by the first year 
of faithful work in the office of superintendent. 
Wickersham was quick to find means of meeting this 
demand, and was among the first to open a Normal 
school, which was a success from the very start in 
point of numbers and in the results accomplished. 
To this school, opened at Millersville in the spring of 
1855, he gave his service, during the summer of that 
year, as a part of his work as County Superintendent 
and hence without any additional compensation. In 
1856 he resigned the superintendency to accept the 
principalship of the school which he had established 
and which had meanwhile b2en continued with John 
F, Stoddard as principal. ° 

In this Normal school enterprise Wickersham be- 


until April 1, 1881,a p2riod of fourteen years and five 
months. Again began a work of reconstruction. 
Oae would think thatin a period of over thirty years 
and in the hands of such m321n as Barrowes and 
Hickok, the work would be so thoroughly system- 
atized and set to ranning so sm »othly as to make the 
office almost a sinecure. The officers of the Dspart- 
ment had been effi :ieat, Governors had been urgent, 
but the Logislature had b3en slow to move. The 
keen eye of Wickersham discovered many defects in 
the system and saw much room for improvement. 
His own clear, well-defined views and the vigor and 
forcibleness with which he could present them were 
brought to bear,and much needed legislation was 
pushed through the Legislature. 

As the first step the Dspartment itself was reor- 
ganized, its force augmented, the salaries of the offi- 
cers largely increased, and better quarters secured 
and fitted up. Mach excellent legislation was pro- 
cured, By the law of 1867, the right of eminent do- 
main in the selection of sites for the erection of 
school-houses was given to Directors; Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes were made obligatory and required aid ex- 
tended to them; the election of city and borough 
superintendents of schools in cities and boroughs 
containing 10,000 inhabitants, later 5,000, was pro- 
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vided for; a siltetedad of the History of the United 
States and the Theory of Teaching was required of 
the teacher in addition to that of the branches in 
which he had been in previous years examined ; 
the issue of a new certificate of higher grade to be 
called a “ Permanent Certificate,” was provided for, 
in the granting of which Directors, Superintendents, 
the School Department, and the teachers themselves 
have a voice; together with the annulling of the 
“* Professional Certificates” that had been granted in 
large nambers to incompetent persons in the early 
years of the Superintendency ; the State Superinten- 
dent was made the judge of the competency of the 
County Superintendent, and power given him of 
setting aside the election of an incompetent per- 
son and appointing a competent one to fill the office ; 
a way was provided by which school boards could 
secure uniformity of text-books in counties ; effective 
measures taken by which non-accepting school dis- 
tricts were led to adopt the system, and the door of the 
public school-house was opened to receive every child 
of proper age within the limits cf the State ; the mini. 
mum school term was extended from four to five 
months ; a new scheme of fixing the salaries of the 
County Superintendents was adopted. These were 
the measures pushed through the Legislature in the 
beginning of his administration. Some of them 
were very unpopular, but by dint of argument and 


by force of the actnal test, they have been proven to | 


be of the highest efficacy and utility in most cases to 
those most seriously affected by their operation, and 
in all cases to the cause at large. 


Wickersham never prided himeelf upon his powers 


of oratory. We hear of his interest in public schools 
at a time when he was but eleven years old, just when 
the school law of 1834 was under discussion through- 
out all Pennsylvania. 


Temperance in his eighteenth year,—made in a 
school house which was opened in opposition to the 
wishes of the school directors of the district. Of 
Temperance he was a life-long advocate. It was 
owing in some measure to his temperate, abstemious 
habits that he was able to accomplish the work that 
he did. At Lititz they tell us of a Fourth of July 
oration delivered by Wickersham. At the Normal 
school he for several years delivered every three or 
four Sabbaths a discourse upon some Scriptural 
theme or spoke upon some moral subject. But edu- 
cation in some of its many phases formed the main 
subject of his public addresses. His lectures on 
teaching at Millersville were of untold value in the 
instruction they imparted and the influence they 
carried with them. Dr. Brooks says: ‘They were 
prepared with great care and industry. No amount 
of labor was spared to make them acceptable and at- 
tractive to his classes. He spoke extemporaneously 
from notes in which all the leading points were re- 
duced to definite statements. He would often walk 
his room or the porch talking over his lecture to him- 
self in a low tone of voice preparatory to delivering 
it to his classes. In this way nearly all the material 
for his two works, ‘ School Economy ’ and ‘ Methods of 
Instruction,’ was prepared.” 


The first mention found of his | 
speech-making relates to a speech made in favor of | 
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He took a part in the discussion of all the great 
educational questions of his time in County, State and 
National Teachers’ Associations, and National Super- 
intendents’ Association, in whose organization he was 
active and in whose discussions he always took a 
prominent part. He delivered many able addresses 
before them, and was in all of them considered one 
of their ablest and best-informed men. Especially in 
the earlier days of his administration of Superinten- 
dent he went about teaching and preaching the gos- 
pel of Common Schools. 

And he took no little pride i in the achievements 
in education made by his State. It was a source of 
great gratification to him, that eminent educators in 
other States and in foreign countries, found it worth 
their while to make our system a study. It was 
owing to his indefatigable labors that education in 
Pennsylvania made so creditable a showing at the 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876. And 
not content with what was exhibited in the Pennsyl- 
vania E lucational Hall, he took educators out into 
the State to show what we were doing in the rural 
districts. Notable is the attendance upon a common 
school picnic held that year in Bucks county, of edu- 
cators from England, France, Spain, Italy, Hungary, 
and the interest they manifested in the exercises and 
the surprise they expressed at their character. A 
medal was awarded to J. P. Wickersham, State Super- 
intendent, at the Paris Exposition, 1878, for his very 
full exhibit of State reports, school laws, official 
blanks, charts and documents of the Department of 
Pablic Instruction. 

Nor was he averse to gaining information in regard 
to the work of education from any source whatever. 
He has represented as delegate, several times, this 
Association in the New York Association. He was 
uniformly present at the sessions of the National 
Teachers’ Association which met in all parts of the 
Union, at which he gave and received many valuable 
hints. Once when the Association met at Atlanta, 
Ga., by invitation, he addressed the Georgia Lagisla- 
ture on the subject of education, telling them some 
very plain truths, but in such an earnest, whole- 
souled manner as to elicit the applause of that body, 
and to lead its prominent members to seek in an in- 
terview with him further knowledge on the subject. 
At the meeting of this body in Reading,in 1878, he 
was not present. He had gone to Europe with a com- 
mission from Gov. Hartranft to inquire into and exam- 
ine the industrial schools and systems of general and 
technical education in the various countries of Europe, 
and with letters from Gan. Eaton of U.S. Bureau of 
E lucation to leading friends of education and educa- 
tional officials in different countries. We may be 
sure that he made the very bast use of the advan 
tages thus extended to him. What he saw in the 
schools of Europe he embodied in the school report 
of 1878. 

In 1871 the Soldiers’ O-phan Schools were by an 
Act of the Legislature placed in the hands of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, thus adding to 
his already onerous duties. In 1874 his advice was 
freely sought by the Convention on Revising the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania, and his recommenda- 
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tions on education were in substance incorporated 
into the work of the Convention. ‘ 

His public life ended with his resignation of the 
mission to Denmark and his return to America. He 
devoted himseif to business and to the completion of 
his great work, “A History of Education in Pennsyl- 

vania,” the result of twenty years’ research. It was 
published in 1885, dedicated in these words: “To his 
friends and co-laborers in the work of public instruc- 
tion, this book is solemnly dedicated by one who has 
devoted a life in an effort to make education univer- 
sal among the people: believing, in common with all 
thoughtful men, that the success or failure of such an 
effort will determine the success or failure of free in- 
stitutions.” It isa valuable work, and worthy to be 
placed in the library of every one of his friends and 
of the friends of education and of the State. 

The grand ideas running through all his teaching 
and all his work were that there are a science and an 
art of teaching, and that the business of teaching was 
entitled to rank as a profession with that of law, 
medicine, or theology. And he aimed to raise the 
standard of qualifications both as to general intelli- 
gence and as to fitness to teach to such a degree as to 
give dignity and character to the business. “ Every 
teacher or educator who came in contact with him 
felt an uplift from his enthusiasm and a higher ap- 
preciation of the teacher’s vocation. His own strong 
character gave added strength to the cause of which 
he was the exponent and representative.” 

He had aspirations for political office, and in fact 
might have been Governor of Pennsylvania, as also 
Senator to the United States Congress, had he not 
been too scrupulous to train with the politicians, too 
conscientious to submit to any trammels upon the dis- 
charge of the duties of public office. He meant to be 
a servant of the people and not the tool of the 
manipulators of a “slate.” The men of the “slate ” 
blocked his way to political preferment. , 

He died at the age of 66—he had fully expected 
to live twenty years longer. He was in the way of 
calling himself a young man,and of saying that he 
was growing old gracefully. Yet though dead, it can 
well be said of him that he liveth. His memory de- 
serves to be kept green. Every school throughout 
the State should have its Wickersham day, as the 
story of Wickersham is the best part of the story of 
Pennsylvania for more than thirty years, as well as 
the story of a noble effort by education to uplift, dig- 
nify, and adorn humanity, and fit men to become 
good and useful citizans of a free country, whose 
very existence as such depends almost entirely upon 
the intelligence of its people. 

Call him egotist if you will, his was the egotism 
of strong conviction, of lofty purpose, of noble effort, 
of grand achievement ; it was the assertion of an in- 
nate sense of manly power, a consciousness of true 
worth, and a jealous guardianship of his own honor. 
He measured fully up to all that he claimed for him- 
self. He achieved all he professed to have achieved. 
He always considered well all he proposed to do, but 
the purpose once formed, he pursued it with unflag- 
ging zeal. The line once determined upon, he was 
sure to fight it out to the end. He was accustomed 
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to say, that he never undertook anything that he did 

not accomplish. The result was that when he took 
hold it was with a tenacious grip; he saw the end 
from the beginning and pushed on to ultimate success. 

He was a friendly man, and friendly to all alike. 
He never seemed to make a distinction between high 
and low. He made you feel in his society entirely at 
your ease, and free from any sense of inferiority. 
He never forgot or overlooked an acquaintance. He 
seldom forgot a face or a nam3. What a vast number 
of names he must have had stored away ia his mem- 
ory! What along catalogue they would have formed ! 
He was known personally to thousands in his own 
State, and to many outside of it. Many indeed were 
the hearts that were thrilled by the news of his 
death. 

It is said of Arnold of Rugby, that he was the 
man whom his scholars loved. Of Wickersham it 
could be said by his pupils: “ We feared him, but at 
the same time we loved him.” “I loved that man,” 
said a man of sixty, as on the day of the funeral we 
were leaving the house of mourning to follow the 
body to its last resting place. The words could have 
found an echo in many hearts there. I say to you 
here to-day, “ I loved and admired Wickersham,” and 
I know I find an echo in your hearts ;—in the hearts 
of those who made him the first life-member of your 
body, of those who sent him a friendly greeting 
across the Atlantic, of those who twice made him 
President of your organization, of all those who in 
any way have come into sympathetic touch with him. 
I knew him for thirty years. I have been with him 
in many of the relations of life. I have been his pupil, 
a fellow teacher, and a member of his Normal School 
Faculty; I have assisted him in the office work of 
the school. I have participated in games with him 
on the playground. I have eaten at his table. I have 
been with him in social gatherings at his home. I 
have seen him give away a daughter in marriage. I 
have with him followed to the grave the bier contain- 
ing the forms of loved children, and that of his loved 
and cherished wife. I have traveled with him. I 
have examined Normal school classes with him. This 
hour, whatever faults others may bave found in him, 
my recollection of him is of a true, kind, generous, 
strong-minded, persistent, conscientious, man-loving, 
country-loving, God-loving man—in short a man. 


HoME is man’s ark when trouble springs, 
When gathering storms becloud his morrow, 
And woman’s love, the bird that brings 
His olive branch o’er floods of sorrow. 


God gave the bond of hearts at first, 
To be the crown of Eden’s pleasure, 
And sure, since earth with thorns is curst 
It boasts no purer, richer treasure. 


Ninth month 25, 1845. L. J. B. 





“ There are only two genuine remedies for sorrow, 
prayer and work. ‘Trust in Heaven and keep do- 
ing,’ is the best receipt for human care.” 





Never will there be peace until Christians agree 
to differ, and agree to look for the evidences of Chris- 
tian character in the temper and the life.” 
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